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The Liverpool Cathedral 
Competition. 


THE 


graphs of 


drawings, designs, and the 
executed 


photo- 
submitted in the 
competition for the new Cathedral 
at Liverpool, recently exhibited, can hardly be 
regarded as satisfactory evidence of what English 
architects are capable of 


work 
preliminary 


Such a 


result was only to be expected from the con- 


producing. 


ditions of the competition. 

Few architects of repute can spare the time to 
design ‘“‘cathédrales en Espagne,” and, conse- 
quently, most of the best-known men are merely 
represented by drawings or photographs of exe- 
cuted work. Neither can the exhibition be said 
to have resulted in the production of a design 
altogether suitable for the peculiar nature cf 
the site on which the new cathedral is to stand. 
This again is hardly the fault of the competitors. 
It is true that the St. James’s Mount site was 
known to be the one generally favoured by the 
Committee, but no definite announcement was 
made to that effect, and it is no wonder therefore 
that those who have taken the trouble to produce 
fresh designs can hardly be said to have given 
sufficient attention to the special peculiarities of 
this site. In most instances the designs submitted 
would do just as well for any other position. 

That have 


obtained under different conditions is undoubted, 


much better results could b2en 


and yet the competition has not been entirely 


barren, for many of the designs submitted 


are of considerable merit. The first impression 
one receives on going through the rooms is that 
competitors generally have not let themselves go; 
they have allowed themselves to be hampered by 
the Committee’s publicly expressed predilection 
for “‘ Gothic,” and have tried acompromise. This 
is regrettable, as the best work can hardly be 
produced under such conditions, but not un- 
expected. Many 
‘* originality ” 


men have thought to give 
to their compositions, by tacking 
on a dome at the intersection, with the result 


that in most cases it merely appears an incon- 


One competitor, who has 
adopted the triple-porch front of Peterboro’ for 


his West End, has salved his conscience in this 


gruous excrescence. 


manner. Whether out of compliment to one of 
the assessors—and to Ely—or whether out of 
desire for a dome, very many of the plans show 
an octagon terminating the nave, and this is often 
the only departure made from the usually accepted 
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English medieval plan. 


hexagon as at Siena. 


One design shows a 
[here is something semi- 
ludicrous, semi-pathetic in the general adoption 
of this half-hearted manner. 
A large unencumbered floor area in front of the 
pulpit is no doubt an excellent thing, but surely 
it should be the main 
adopted at all, 
long nave. 


device in such a 


congregational feature, if 
ind not be merely an adjunct to a 


A few of the designs, chiefly from America and 
the Continent, where the Committee’s first limita- 
tion was possibly unknown, are of purely classic 
type; and a more limited number still are based 
on Byzantine models. Of the latter, one is more 
the new Byzantine as we see it at Westminster, 
and another is a 


frank untranslated edition of 


what correctly belongs to the shores of the 


Bosphorus or to the Mohammedan cities of Asia 
Minor. The second is shown in an interesting 


manner by photographs of a model—the interior 





being shown as well as the exterior—and by 
sketches of the proposed church worked on large 
photographs of the actual site. The design is no 
more than a suggestion, but enough to convey to 
what the author's mind. 


Whether anything is to be gained by adopting 


the assessors was in 


so essentially an Eastern plan for a Western 
cathedral is a question upon which there is likely 
The 


Byzantine style is so eminently capable of trans- 


to be considerable difference of opinion. 


lation into Western language—this was done in 





England, France, and Germany, during the 
11th and 12th centuries—that it seems a pity to 
present it in the crude form of this design. 

Three interesting and exceedingly well-drawn 
designated as for the Cathedrals of 
St. Paul, St. Luke, and St. Peter. Allare evidently 


by the same author, who is unmistakably a man 


designs are 


who understands Gothic, and is strongly in sym- 
pathy with it. In 
double aisles, 


nave has 
and the nave arcade reaches to the 
apex of the roof, the arcades which divide the 
outer from the inner aisle having triforia and 
clerestory 


one design the 


alcoves, an arrangement somewhat 
reminiscent of Bourges Cathedral. 

Another design, full of medizval spirit, comes 
from Glasgow, in which a well-proportioned plan, 
free from all striving after incongruous originali- 
ties, is combined with an individualistic treatment 
of detail, the result being a design of considerable 
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freshness. Two of the competitors, who have 
evidently realized that from the only point where 
the new Cathedral could really be properly seen, 
its side would be almost in elevation, have 
arranged their designs so as to prevent a long 
straight ridge for the main roof. In one design 
the church is divided in its length into four large 
square bays, and over each alternate one is placed 
a tower, so that the side of the church appears 
more like a very wide end. In the other, instead 
of towers, the walls are carried up and gabled, 
the roofs of these bays rising well above the nave 
roof. The effect externally would probably be 
good considering the site, but it is doubtful if the 
interior would be equally satisfactory, as the 
vault would be much broken in its length. 

The effect of the competition as a whole, owing 
to the varied character of the exhibits, is a jumble ; 
and the result of it is to leave matters pretty 
much as they were before. A few of the younger 
men have shown their paces in the preliminary 
canter; the older ones have, in most cases, kept 
dark in the paddock. One or two of the former 
may slip in to the selected six or seven who are 
to compete in the final; but, without venturing to 
prophesy, it seems probable that the assessors 
will, to a very large extent, be compelled to make 
their selection those whose work is 


from men 


known. If all had been put on an equal footing, 
if this preliminary competition had really been a 
competition, the site being specified, and designs 
for it requested, the result 
different. The real competition has yet to begin ; 
it is to be hoped that it will be worthy of the 
opportunity. 


might have been 


Note.—The competitors’ names are covered over by order 
of the Committee, and cannot therefore be notified, but the 
following is the official list of the names of architects who have 
sent in portfolios of drawings :— 





R. A. Briggs. 
René Buyck. 

Fred H. Dudley. 
E. Goldie. 

J. Dale. 

Albert C. Capronnier. 
A. W. Crook. 
George Simmonds. 
George Taylor. 

F. R. Kempson. 

F. Billerey. 

A. Colpoys Wood. 
Sir Thomas Drew. 
J. Brook, Son and Godsell. 
Robert W. Gibson. 
J. Robertson. 
Walter le Riele. 

E. Dobbeleers. 

C. H. Mileham. 

F. M. Simpson. 
Alph. Gosset. 

E, Grayson. 

C. Demaeght. 

x. P. D. Saul. 

J. Oldrid Scott. 

C. A. Nicholson. 
H. A. Prothero. 

W. H. Jewitt. 

J. Coates Carter. 
E. A. Heffer. 

A. H. Skipworth. 
F.H and J Sparrow 
J. A. Wilsoa. 
Charles L. Bell. 


Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson. 


Edouard Ramaekers. 
B. Ingelow. 

Colson, Farrer and Nisbett. 
G. G. Scott. 

C. V. Johnson. 

G. H. Fellowes Prynne. 
Gerald C. Horsley. 

F. Walley. c 

** Burgos.” 

E. P. Warren 

W. Woodward 
Leonard Stokes. 

J. F. Doyle. 

G. and I. Steane. 

S. O. Herbert. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc. 


De Mathelin. 

Basil Champneys. 
W. J. Medcalf. 
John Bloore, Junr. 
R. W. Co lier. 
Austin and Paley. 
W. D. Carée. 

W. J. H. Leverton. 
A. Greothaert. 

G. Walesby Davis. 
H. C. Corlette. 

J. J. Creswell. 

J. Jeffrey. 
Beresford Pite. 

J. Burnet and Son. 
— M' Kenzie. 

C. Spooner. 
Murray and Murray. 
H. Beecroft Downs. 
J. Honeyman. 
Eastwood and Greenslade 
Reed, Smart and Tappin 
P. A. Robson. 

M. Metdepinninghen. 
W. H. Bidlake. 

W. Mackay. 

C. J. Anderson. 
Hy. J.. Price. 

J. P. H. Cuypers 
A. E. Street. 

F. E. Butler. 

F. Todd. 

James H. Cook. 

C. E. Powell. 

W. C. Bishop. 

M. Stark. 

H. B. Carré. 

B. M. Ward. 

W. R. Gleave 

H. K. Bromhead. 
W. Boswell. 

G. H. Shackle. 
Max Sainsaulieu. 
Temple Moore. 

A. D. Sharp. 

H. Wilson. 

Reilly and Peach 
W. F. Tapper. 
Goodwin S. Packer 
| 2 Atwood Slater 


Medieval Figure-Sculpture 
in England. 


CHAPTER II.—NORMAN SCULPTURE. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF 


iTS STYLE. 


SECTION (A): 


THE Norman conquest makes a landmark 
in English art, which is not that of mere con- 
ventional use. In the artistic as in the political 
situation it was a revolution which brought to an 
end the old order and established a new. But 
this effect was not altogether such as is generally 
conceived. It that the 
Norman was in race akin to the Saxon rather 
than to the Frank, and in civil and domestic cul- 


must be remembered 











ture was, if anything, less advanced than the 
Saxon whom he subdued. 

We are not, therefore, justified in describing 
the change as the introduction of art to the 
artless Saxon, or as the teaching of Continental 
culture to the barbarian races of England. In 
our last chapter we described a style of Saxon 
art that had already shown an attainment scarcely 


to be matched on the opposite side of the Channel. 
The immediate result of the Conquest was, like 
that of the Dorian invasion of Greece, to swamp 
of the 
conquered race in a flood of barbarism ;—which for 


the refined but somewhat enervated art 
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FIG. 19.—BRISTOL. 


(‘* The Harrowing of Hell.’’) 


the moment was a set back, but finally resulted 
in the breathing of new life into the old and 
stagnant crafts, till, as the two races mingled 
together, the seeds were sown of our English 
Gothic art. 

And on another ground we should not justly 
view the consequence of the Conquest to English 
art as lying in the admittance of England to the 
destiny of French architecture. That English 
Gothic grew to be the sister of the French did 
not come from the accident of the success of the 
Norman invasion. It was the spread of monastic 
institutions that gave the momentum which started 
art along the path to Gothic; 
the Conquest Benedictine developments** had gone 
far enough to bring England within that dominant 
religious polity which was independent of national 


and already before 


22 In 1044 the Benedictine Robert of Jumiéges was Bishop 
of London, becoming Archbishcp of Canterbury in 1051. The 
introduction of the French ecclesiastic into England was an old 
tory long before the Conquest. 


boundaries and made one all the entities we now 
recognise as France, Germany, and England. 
And the prime importance of the Conquest to our 
history of sculpture was not in its French start- 
ing-point, but that our conquerors were Vikings, 
and that by the conquest of England the vigour 
of the Viking building instinct thus found a 
means of expression which put it for the time 
at the head of European art. 

Most distinctly in the works of the great 
Norman builders came that evolution of 
the building art which separates the art of the 
later Middle Ages from that of the earlier—the 
change from the decorative pictorial expressions 


there 


of the Byzantine decadence to sinewy masonic 
creations which developed the peculiar genius of 
Gothic. The Normans produced in England a 
great style of building, with masses of construc- 
tion such as only the Roman Empire had at- 
tempted, and this vigour of stone construction 
remained for us, the bequest of the Conquest to 
our art, and our figure-sculpture now gives evi- 
dence of this connection with masonic form. 

While hitherto any sure date for our examples 
of Saxon sculpture has been difficult because the 
architectural settings for them have usually been 
wanting, now after the Conquest we reach more 
certain ground. From the time when Norman 
building began in England we have a continuous 
record in architecture, and a figure-carving 1m 
situ, which can be dated by its position. We can 
speak with confidence of the Norman style in 
figure art, when it is walls whose 
building is recorded, or whose architectural detail 
is distinct. 


shown in 


Before, however, dealing with what we take as 
the purely Norman figure-sculpture, there are a 
difficult to date 
exactly, and which, though of somewhat coarser 
execution, incline to the Winchester type described 
in our last chapter. 


number of remains which are 


Many of these pieces are 
now built into Norman walls, or have been found 
on Norman sites; but there is often some evi- 
dence that they came from earlier buildings which 
had been destroyed to make room for larger and 
more imposing edifices. At Chichester, Romsey, 
and elsewhere the style of such carving has been 
distinct enough, and sufficiently supported by 
site, subject, and method, to justify us in dating 
it as Saxon work, but in other instances the evi- 
dence is less complete and the style is not suffi- 
ciently distinctive to enable us to speak with 
We 
have mentioned the stone at Bristol (Fig. 19), 
taken from the chapter-house floor, as showing 
South Saxon feeling in style, but not exactly the 
Winchester manner; while its subject, ‘“‘ The 
Harrowing of Hell,” isa motive that belongs less to 


certainty of it as Pre-conquest sculpture. 











FIG, 20.—LINCOLN. FRAGMENT OF A MAJESTY. 


(Now in the Cloisters.) 


South Saxon than to Irish Viking art. The drapery 
is bluntly rendered compared with that in the 
Chichester panels, and the hair is merely a mass 
of square-cut fillets and pellets. More in touch 
with the Saxon ivories are two fragments, one 
of which was dug up in the close of Lincoln and is 
now in the cloisters (Fig. 20), the other being that 
now set behind the altar at York (Fig. 21). An- 


terior to the Conquest * these towns were under 


Danish influences; still the art of these carvings 
is very far removed from what we have sketched 
as the Danish execution of the figure. It can be 
seen to lie close to the Winchester art; but the 
subjects, the Virgin and Child at York and the 


23 The Bristol buildings (now cathedral) were not founded till 
1140. Lincoln was made cathedral only after the Conquest, 
Bishop Remigius beginning immediately to build c. 1070. At 
York there would seem to have been a destruction of the Saxon 
cathedral, the Norman church being begun in 1080. 


Majesty at Lincoln, are of the eleventh rather than 
of the tenth century inspiration of the South 
Saxon. The York fragment especially reminds 
us of the ivories of the Winchester school (see 
Fig. 18, Chapter I.), with its delicacy of execu- 
tion, and clean-cut folds of drapery. The feet of 
the child are remarkably well rendered, and the 
curious cushions remind us of Roman art. We 
may, therefore, recognise in these fragments wit- 
nesses to the spread of the Winchester culture, 
which had accompanied the extension of the 
Wessex supremacy, and still produced in the chief 
towns of North England works of merit during 
Canute’s patronage of the church after his pil- 
grimage to Rome in 1027.%4 So they make a 
link, to be taken up later, when the catastrophic 
flood of the Norman invasion had passed. 

To understand where the arts of North-west 
Europe were standing at the middle of the 
eleventh century, we must observe how they had 
resolved themselves into two antagonistic schools. 








FIG. 21.—YORK MINSTER. VIRGIN AND CHILD 


(Now set in East Wall.) 


*4 See in the Stowe MS., ecclesiastica iii. 32, a painting of 
Canute and Emma making a donation to New Minster, where a 
majesty shows just the figures of the Lincoln stone. 
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On the one hand were the Jrish-Viking or 


arts, as we may now call them, whose area and 


Norse 
influence on the cross sculpture of the British 
Isles we have already sketched. Following the 
tracks of the Norse invasion there had been 
carried the barbaric patternings and the energetic, 
if degraded, figure-motives of Norse carving to all 
the seaboards of Europe. The main centres of 
the Continent, on the other hand, were still in 
the domain of Carlovingian art, a latter-day classic 
renaissance, fostered by Charlemagne’s wide 
empire, which, in touch with both Anglian and 
Byzantine sources, had from the ninth to the 
eleventh century been the important event of 
European art. It had run its course as a pictorial 
style, founded on the immovable traditions of 
Eastern arts, but now its volume was ebbing 
away. Along the Rhine, perhaps, its decadence 
was passing by successive absorptions from Norse 
and Neo-Byzantine sources into Romanesque 
without break of continuity. But in Northern 
France the fierceness of the Viking invasion of 
the tenth century would seem to have swamped 
Carlovingian culture and put an end to the 
elegances of Byzantine arts. Figure-sculpture 
was for two centuries extinct in the Romanesque 
buildings of Normandy and Picardy, only again 
to begin when the Burgundian monastic schools 
at Vezelay and Chartres had made the start 
towards Gothic sculpture. But as yet there was 
no hint of this at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, and for the fifty years that followed, in 
England as in Normandy, all the energies of the 
Norman culture expended themselves on the 
building side, stone-sculpture being attempted 
only in the convoluted patterns and shallow 
figure-works that had ornamented J/rish-Viking 


crosses and memorial stones. 





FIG. 22.—WINCHESTEK CATHEDRAL. 


hotograph kindly lent by S. Gardner, Esq.) 


THE FONT. 


Now in England the Saxon school of Win- 
chester had been a distinguished branch of the 
Carlovingian culture, distinct in its technique, yet 
similarly founded on the groundwork of decorative 
formalism—its arts those of the painter, of the 
goldsmith, the shrine-decker and ivory-worker. 
On the other hand, our Northern art, as we have 
seen it in Mid-England and Durham, had been 
Danish, cradled in the Dane-law, and after 1000 A.D. 
in close connection with Scandinavia under Sweyn 
and Canute. And since the Normans were 
Vikings, the Norman invasion introduced what 
was in effect a reinforcement to the Scandinavian 
inspiration of art, able to unite with Danish 
expressions of Mid-England, so that there, as we 
shall show, we have a continuing school of sculp- 
ture. But it crushed the South-Saxon represen- 
tation, just as it had the Carlovingian representa- 
tion of Northern France. So in the South of 
England, the home of Saxon culture, the Con- 
quest brought only a break in the arts. No 
examples of figure-sculpture can be adduced to 
show a craft in continuation of that of the Romsey 
rood or the Chichester panels. The mighty 
building of Bishop Walkelin’s cathedral at Win- 
chester in the last quarter of the eleventh century 
was carried on with no figure-carving that we can 
trace, and relied for its decoration entirely on 
the painter’s art. Only towards 1150 we have 
there the black-stone font with its legends of 
St. Nicholas, where bullet-heads and staring eyes 
have come in place of the proportionate model- 
ling and delicate face expression of the earliest 
art (compare Fig. 22 with Figs. 14 and 15 in 
Chapter I.). It is therefore into two schools that 
we may roughly divide the first Norman figure- 
sculpture. On the one hand we have, as we 
have said above, the continuation of the Irish- 
Viking or Danish 
school, of which 
many examples re- 
main, chiefly in the 
West and = Mid- 
lands, and which 
may be dated with- 
in some forty years 
on either side of the 
Conquest. Second- 
ly, we have a school 
derived from paint- 
ing, which’ begins 
with rudimentary 
attempts to repre- 
sent the shadings 
of the draughtsman 
by broadly - cut 
sroovings: this is 


the more purely 
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Norman school. Finally, towards the end of the 
period of which we are speaking, a third type 
may be distinguished, in which the sculpture 
begins to assume a distinctly architectural role, 
and to form an integral part of the masonic 
scheme of the building. These three classes 
naturally overlap one another, and the third 
especially: varies according as it is_ influenced 
more by the first or second; but we will deal 
with each of these in turn, and try to keep them 
as separate as we Can. 


(1.) NORSE STYLE. 


Though in the great Norman building of 


cathedrals and abbeys we have rarely any show 
of carved figure-work, and must believe that its 
execution made a smaller part of the Norman 
than of the Saxon church-work, still we have no 
lack of English examples of pre-Gothic sculpture. 
We must for these, however, turn to the smaller 
parish churches rather than to those of abbey and 
cathedral; or if in monastic building to the later 
accessory buildings of the conventual house, 
which came subsequently to the erections of the 
great church fabric. And, as we have indicated, 
they are the Midland and Western counties of Eng- 
land which give us the bulk of this parish church 
sculpture, which by its style and surroundings 
belongs to the fifty vears on either side of the 
Conquest, while its carving method seems to con- 
tinue that of the Jrish-Viking cross sculpture. 
The inference is that while in the great Benedic- 
tine constructions 
of Eastern and 
Southern England 
figure - sculpture 
was crushed out 
in the plenitude of 
the great building 
style, in Central 
England and all 
along the Keltic 
fringe there lived 
through the Con- 
quest the craft of 
the cross sculptor, 
and this was at 
the service of the 
parish churches,” 
when  stone-build- 


ing began. So 


25 We may note in 
this how the Saxon lo- 
cal institutions, surviv- 
ing the feudal institu- 





tions of the Norman, as 
represented in their mo- FIG. 
nastic buildings, finally 
came to the front 


here we have the links of a succession which 
is wanting elsewhere in the change from Saxon 
to Norman stone-craft. Afterwards this expert- 
ness in sculpture, at first exercised in the native 
English building of the West—where it had been 
| ess under the monastic dominion of the Norman 
Conqueror—passed to the later buildings of the 
Eastern and Southern monasteries, bringing, as it 
were, an Anglo-Saxon revival of the stone- 
carving art; so that after 1120 we find Norman 
building all over England covered with ornaments 
that recall the detail of eleventh century manu- 
scripts, and show besides not a little figure- 
sculpture. This revival was, however, a mixed 
one. By that time other sources of influence- 
those of the Continental schools of monastic art 
—had considerably modified English carving, as 
will be presently noted. We give examples here 
of the distinct technique of this [rish-Viking style 
as it passed into the building of our earliest 
English churches. 

The cross sculpture of the ninth and tenth 
centuries (in sympathy with that art of wood- 
carving which was in familiar practice in Scandi- 
navian ship and hall) had been in two planes, 
with a cutting down of the figure-outlines from 
the one to the other with a bevelled edge, and the 
indication of drapery and other details by incised 


lines on the surface (see Fig. 9, Chapter I.).?° 


26 The tympanum at St. Nicholas, Ipswich, and the apostle 
slabs there, are also probably pre-Conquest examples. 





3.-—AULT HUCKNALL, DERBYSHIRE. 


(1st or Norse Style.) 


na photograph by Richard Keene, Ltd., Derby 
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FIG. 24.—SOUTHWELL. ST. MICHAEL AND 


(1st or Norse Style.) 
This method is associated with the subjects 
and style of the whole body of Scandinavian art 
(see casts in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington) with the dragons, the knot- 
work patterns, and those interlacements of biting 
beasts, which are the mainstays of Scandinavian 
symbolism. We can separate this technique as 
distinct from that of the capital carver, who, 
regardless of his planes, covered the whole field 
with inclined grooves in representation of paint- 
And it is the Norse craft that we find em- 
ployed in the stone-building of the parish churches 
that came after the Conquest. 


ing. 


The decorative 
sculptor devoted his 
attention chiefly to 
the doorways, and 
especially to the 
deep door-lintel or 


tympanum, which 


the Norman art 
of building deve- 
loped. The _ habit 
of carving the 
door-head with 


figure-sculpture 
cannot, of course, be 
taken as arising in 
England, or as being 
peculiarly English.?? 


But, at any rate, we 


‘7 Examples of  im- 
portance, dated to the 
eleventh century, are to 
be seen at Nivelles, near 


Tournai, and at Maes- 





89 


can show a series of 
tympanum -carvings 
still left in our parish 
Mr. 
collection 


churches (in 
Keyser’s 
of photographs in 
the South Kensing- 
ton Museum they 
can be seen to num- 
ber over a hundred), 
with a continuous 
advance of sculpture 
A.G. from the 
Norse technique to 





barbaric 


THE DRAGON. 


considerable attain- 
Many of 
dated before 1100, such as the 
give from Ault Hucknall, in Derby- 
(Fig. 23), the surroundings and 
method indicate pre-Conquest execution, as also 
do those of the lintel-stone (Fig. 24), which, built 


ment. 


these must be 
example we 


shire where 


first half of the twelfth century, when, simultaneously with our 
cathedral doorway at Rochester, magnificent compositions of 
relief and figure-work were being given to the entrance porches 
of San Clemente, Rome; of St. Trophimes, Arles; of St. Sernin, 
Toulouse; of the abbey church at Vézelay, in Burgundy; and 
of St. Jacob’s at Ratisbon, in Bavaria. The latest and most 
complete of characteristically Romanesque works is 
that of St. Iago de Compostella in North Spain, which is re- 
corded as the work of the master mason, Matteo, in 11838. 


these 





tricht, near Aix-la-Cha- 

pelle (see casts at South 

Kensington) also at 

Worms on the Rhine, 

and at Clermont = and 

a am Weasel FIG. 25.—DINTON, BUCKS. TYMPANUM OF SOUTH DOOR. 
France, leading on to (1st or Norse Style.) 

the great development 


of this sculpture in the 


(From 


a photograph kindly lent by 


S. Gardner, Esq.) 
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at Netherton, Wilts). 
Among the numerous 
examples of this type 
of work we might se- 
lect the tympana at 
Rowlstone, Hereford- 
shire, and Water 
Stratford and Dinton, 
Bucks, as worthy of 
mention: that at Din- 
ton, especially (Fig. 
25), is a good speci- 
men, with its heraldic- 
ally opposed beasts 
above, and flying dra- 
gon below. The St. 
Michael at Moreton 
Valence (Fig. 26), the 
riding knights’ with 


, dragons at Ruardean 


lak gee Bs and Brinsop, Here- 

FIG, 26.—MORETON VALENCE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. ST. MICHAEL AND THE DRAGON. 
: , fordshire, and the 
(1st or Norse Style ) Fs 
St. George at Ford- 
(From a photograph by Mr. Walton Adams, Reading.) ington, ear Dor- 
chester (Dorset) 
(C. 1120) into the transept wall at Southwell, (Fig. 27), belong no doubt to the twelfth cen- 
may be regarded as a fragment from the Saxon tury, with an advance of modelling in the craft 
church of the Confessor’s time. And showing which still, however, retains its characteristic 
similar features of design, with interlacements, planes and clean-cut outlines. The subjects of 
symbolic beasts and petticoated figures, are a this carving are of similar significance. The period 
number of other tympanum-carvings,** which may — of Scandinavian art was that in which religious 


be dated before 
figure-tracings 


The 

of 
, Derbyshire ; 
Beckford, 
interlacements 


1100, 
these are 
extreme rudeness (as at Hognaston 
Stoke-sub- 


or but shortly after. 


on stones often 


Somerset; and 


the 


Hamdon, 
but 
dragon conceptions 


Gloucestershire), and 
excellent 
(as at Ho- 
N ot- 

and 
Wiltshire, 
the 
same scheme as the 
Southwell 


show €X- 
ecution 
veringham, 

tinghamshire ; 
Kknx ie »k, 
which have 


stone); 


and in the beast 
and bird outlines 
there is frequently 


an almost Assyrian 
vigour of design (as 
the 


serpent 


see 


especially 
fine flying 


in the ruined chapel 


* Such, too, are varl- 
ous sepulchral and other FIG 
slabs, as at St. Nicholas, 
Ipswich, and _  Conis- 
borough, Yorkshire Froma 


feeling expressed itself in an energetic symbolism, 
which continually represented the conflict between 


good and evil, especially in many fashions of fight- 
ing animals: the Lamb subduing the beasts of the 
field; Sagittarius shooting at a monster : Samson 





a 


27.-—FORDINGTON, DORSET. 


(1st or Norse Style.) 


graph by Mr Walton Adams, Reading.) 
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FIG. 28.—BURNHAM DEEPDALE, NORFOLK, 


(1st or Norse Style.) 


or David wrestling with the lion; St. Michael or 
St. George overcoming the dragon; Christ tread- 
ing the asp and the basilisk under foot, or harrow- 
ing the serpent of Hell.” 

Similar execution and the same types of figure 
and subject occur on the fonts, whose circular 
faces and flat panels in the twelfth century vied 
with the doorheads as fields for a pictorial figure- 
And just as in the 


sculpture. capitals the 


figure-motive may be seen dying out at the end 





FIG, 29.—HEREFORD. 


NORMAN CAPITAL PRESERVED IN 
THE CATHEDRAL, 


(2nd or Painting School ) 


*9 Various legends of the saints—such as that of St. Margaret 
escaping from the belly of the dragon, and the stranze myths of 
medizval natural history preserved in the Bestiary, Physio- 
logus, etc , came at this time into favour, as introducing the animal 
subjects’and contorted attitudes in which this art delighted. 


of the century, so in 
the fonts, too, it 
gave place to the 
mouldings and leaf- 
representations of 
Gothic inspiration. 
The fonts of Hutton- 
Cranwich and Kirk- 
burn, in Yorkshire, 
mentioned 
as specimens of 


may be 


some of the rudest 
figure-work in our 
Norman sculpture ; 
those of Melbury 
Bubb, Dorset, and 
Chaddesley Corbett, 
W orcestershire, 
show the vigour of 


its animal carving 
THE FONT. 


and its delight in 
animal interlace- 


ments; while those 











A.G, 


FIG, 30.—WESTMINSTER. “THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON.” 
CAPITAL PRESERVED IN CHAPTER HOUSE VESTIBULE. 


2nd or Painting School.) 


of Burnham Deepdale in Norfolk (Fig. 28), and 
Bridekirk, Cumberland * (see cast in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington) have an 
advancement in modelling and design which is on 


a par with those finest achievements of Scandi- 


30 This font is signed by its maker in a rune which declares his 
name as Richard. Thereupon on the idea that no age can ever 
have two men of any genius at a time, this Richard is declared 
to be that Ricardus Ingeniator, who, the Durham records tell 
us, equipped B. Puisey’s fortresses On the strength of this 
guess, Richard is actually imagined as an early Michael Angelo, 
‘‘engineer, architect, and sculptor,” all in one. The dates, 
however, would make a difficulty as to Puisey’s Richard being 
the signatory of the Bridekirk font. He comes a generation too 


late 
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A.G. 
ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, IN CRYPT. 


Cc. FEO. 


CAPITAL 


(2nd or Painting School.) 


navian art, the wood-carved doors of Valthiofstad, 

Iceland, or the ivory chair of Tyldalen, Norway. 
(2.) PAINTING SCHOOL. 

The massive structures of the Norman prelates 


and abbots speak for themselves. From 1070 to 





—e» 

A.G. 

FIG. 32.—CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
C. 1140. 


CAPITAL IN CRYPT. 


(2nd or Painting School.) 


1130 they raised in England cathedrals and 
abbeys, at London, Winchester, St. Albans, Bury, 


Ely, and Durham, a bulk of building as large as 


a | aaa 








FIG. 33.—ROMSEY, HANTS. 


(3rd or Architectural Style.) 





CORBEL-TABLE. 


the Middle Ages anywhere produced in such an 
area, of the 
chisel, less expression of sculpture, than any stone 


building of the world. 


but its stonework shows less fancy 


However, these broad 





FIG, 34.—DURHAM. SANCTUARY DOOR-HANDLE. 
(3rd or Architectural Style.) 


(From a photo kindly lent by S. Gardner, E 


surfaces of walling and bulky columns were not left 


in the mere nakedness of building, They wer 
ornamented lavishly with paintings.*! The early 
twelfth century remains of wall painting in Eng- 
land are very considerable, and they indicate, as 
accompanying the Norman expression of building, 
an extensive practice 


colour schemes. 


in the designing of great 
This painting necessarily had a 
development of figure-technique, and its effect on 
carving is of first importance to our consideration 


of Norman sculpture, because it expressively 


31 Besides the striking 
twelfth century paintings 
at Canterbury and Dur- 
ham, the parish churches 
of Hardham, near Arun- 
del, of Kempley in Glou- 
cestershire, and of Cop- 
ford in 
cited among many others 


Essex, may be 
as showing the extent and 
ability of 
painting 


Norman wall- 
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FIG. 35.—KILPECK, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE. SHAFT O} 
SOUTH DOOR. 

(3rd or Architectural 
Style 
work, and so when 
he starts upon the 
modelling of the 
figure, his endeavour 
is only to engrave 
on stone the out- 
lines of figure paint- 
ing, and to repre- 
sent by broad 
shallow grooves the 
shading contours. 
The result is to be 
seen in the some- 
what grotesque 
figure-scenes of pier 
capitals such as 
those in the cross- 


ing at Southwell, or 


illustrates how com- 
plete was the break 
in the sculptor’s 
art. In that of the 
painter the Con- 
quest had less ef- 
fect. We can see in 
the twelfth century 
miniatures of Win- 
chester a delicacy of 
drawing which is in 
continuation of that 
of the earlier school, 
and in addition a 
breadth of design 
and a fulness of 
colouring which 
seems gained to it 
from the Norman 
culture. The wall 
paintings show, too, 
expert qualities of 
draughtsmanship 
and figure design. 
It is in turning to 
the stone works of 
the great cathedrals 
and abbeys that we 
find a craft that 
is retrograde. The 
Norman mason has 
evidently had little 
practice in anything 
beyond ashlar. His 
mouldings and capi- 
tals are mere block 
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as the one we 
illustrate from 
Hereford (Fig. 
29). The com- 
positions are 
those of the 
manuscript 
painter, but the 
sculptures have 
no such ele- 
gance. At West- 
minster have 
been preserved 
some capitals of 
the Abbey of 
Edward the 
Confessor (now 
set in the vesti- 
bule of Chapter 
House), and 
they may be 
taken as speci- 
mens of what 
the Norman 
craft of figure 
sculpture was 
in 1060 (Fig.30), 
with its rudi- 
mentary efforts 
at modelling, 


and its sideface 





A.G. 
FIG. 37.—KILPECK. ST. PETER, FROM 
THE CHANCEL ARCH. 


(3rd or Architectural Style.) 


Norman profile (with upturned nose and retreating 


chin), just as we see it in the miniatures of the 


St. Albans painter, in marked distinction from 


the three quarter-face expressions which carving 


and painting at Chichester and Winchester had 





* 


- 


FIG. 36.—KILPECK. 


DETAIL 





SOUTH DOOR, 


(3rd or Architectural Style.) 





04 English 








FIG. 38.—THE GLOUCESTER CANDLESTICK NOW IN THI 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

developed. For nearly a century after the Con- 
quest the carving of capitals with figure subjects 
appears as a variation of the plainly rounded 
cushions of the Norman building, and the 
technique discloses how they have been merely 
engraved renderings of the paintings which 
adorned the broad faces of the stone. At Rom- 
sey, Hants, in the crypt of St. Peter’s, Oxford, at 
St. Peter’s, Northampton, and at Adel, Yorkshire, 
are well-preserved examples which, if with Norse 
motives and execution rather than those of South 
England manuscripts, are still clearly renderings 
of painted decoration. Altogether, such carvings 
give an interesting and independent source of 
stone technique in the figure, and as is to be seen 
in our examples (Figs. 31 and 32) from Canter- 
bury Crypt, probably carved about 1140, the skill 


32 At Sompting, Sussex, is a pane! with a figure in relief whose 
tracing is that of a painting. 
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of the sculptor developed in some sixty years to a 
considerable elegance of representation and power 
relief. Almost suddenly, 
however, towards 1170, in the coming of Gothic 


of modelling in low 


art, such picture capitals were superseded by the 
genuine stone craft of the Gothic foliage carver. 
(3.) THE ARCHITECTURAL STYLE. 


We pass toa third source of Norman style in 
figure-work, which, if of less importance at the 


time, vet grew to chief significance. This was 
the masonic idea of stone carving, which came in 


g, 
the track of Norman building and advanced with 
rapidity towards a scheme of sculptural decoration 
new in the history of medieval art. Hitherto, 
whether in the grooved transcripts of the paint- 
ing, or in the wood technique of panel-planes, 
had that of the 
draughtsman, not of the sculptor. In the 


figure - representation been 
creations of the stone builders, a new function 
appeared for it. Our last chapter showed a block 


of stone at Deerhurst (dated c. 1050) carved 
tentatively in the round, and used for the masonic 
purpose of a stop or corbel-base for the label. 
In Norman building, corbel-stones come _ into 
great prominence, particularly in the corbel-table, 


And 
in the blocks which support it we have often the 


which was the external finish of the wall. 


only sculptured pieces, where all else in thei 
This sculp- 


ture early took the form of a head or mas! 


stone-work has been plainly dressed. 
usually a leering visage (Fig. 33), often dog-eared 
and gnawing a figure. Numbers of such heads seem 
to have been carved on every Norman building of 
the early twelfth century,*®* and the practice passed 
to the decoration of arches, each voussoir being 
made a separate head-carving, at first most often 
a bird-beaked grotesque, but after 1130 becoming 
shapely and aiming at the expression of elegant 
Also the label-stop, at first a dragon's 
last 
chapter), and still so in Norman building some 


carving. 
or wolf's head, as at Deerhurst (Fig. 103 in 


fifty years later at Malmesbury, by the middle 
of the twelfth century becomes a finely conceived 
and modelled carving, and we are in the domain 
of Gothic inspiration, which made the whole 
structure of the stone-fabric instinct with the life 
of sculpture. 

In the early years of Norman building, however, 
the Romanesque chiseller did not display the fine 
sense with which the Gothic artist shaped his 
figure-representation to the expression of building. 
His beak-heads and corbel-tables are bold barbaric 


decorations, and his use of the figure in the round 

88 The fashion was similar in Southern France, see Arles, 
Toulouse, etc. The type in perfect preservation is shown in the 
bronze of the sanctuary door-handle (Fig. 34) at Durham 


























Buildings of 


shows just the same grotesqueness and zoomorphic 
pattern-construction as it had shown in the flat. 
In the exuberance of his door ornamentation the 
pillar becomes a twist of writhing scrolls and 
fizure-work, as overwrought as any Hindoo tope- 
carving and as savage as a Polynesian paddle. 


Kilpeck (Figs. 35, 36, and 37) and Shobdon show 


in stone what the Gloucester candlestick (Fig. 38) 


does in metal, and what the Norse inspiration 
in all its alike ; whether, in 
its native Norway, in the doorways of Sauland, 


Hallingdal, 
the Dordogne, and at St. Aube on the Loire; or 


exhibited districts 


and Flaa; in France at Souillac on 
in Germany at Freising on the Isar. The extra- 
vagant contortion of figure-design is well exhibited 
in the atlantes which were set as corbels to carry 
the vault of the apse in the Durham Chapter- 
house (C. 1135), now preserved in the Cathedral 
library. 

We may then on technical grounds take the 
beginnings of Norman sculpture as roughly group- 
ing themselves under three styles :—-First, those 
which contained the technique of flat-relief that 
had developed to the cross-sculptures of Jrish- 
1 in the Midlands, 


parish churches, 


Viking art and which, localise 
are seen in the doorways of 
showing with Scandinavian energy strange beasts 
and dragons and all the medley of Norse symbolism. 
Secondly, those executed under the direct in- 


fluence of Norman painting on wall and in manu- 
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script which had succeeded to the Saxon drauglhits- 
manship of the Winchester School of manuscript- 
drawing, and which was at home in the subjects 
And 
thirdly, the sculpture which illustrates the advance 
of architectural carvi the 


ereat erections of the 


of the sacred story and monastic legend. 


ng in 
iumong the 


round, which, 
coming into life 
Romanesque stone-builders, gradually improved 
till by the beginning of the twelfth 
century we can see it with astonishing vigour and 
rapidity advancing towards the creation of Gothic 
style. 


with practice, 


In spite of its early roughness great progress 
was made in architectural carving by the be- 


ginning of the twelfth century, and by the second 
quarter of that century the various schools can be 
seen mixing and drawing together, ever increasing 
in power and expression, till constant practice 
gave skill of execution and faculty of design, and 
the great Gothic art of England emerged from the 
Romanesque forms. In all this the history of art 
political history of the time, 
and we have the steps by which the distinctions 
between Saxon and Norman died away, when we 


throws light on th 


watch the developments and combinations of the 
styles of their sculptures as the various influences 
gradually unite to form a truly national art. 


EDWARD S. PRIOR. 


ARTHUR GARDNER. 


(To be continued. 


Buildings of 


THIRD ARTICLE.—CONCLUSION. 


In two previous articles I have dealt 
with the castles of Fredericksborg and Rosenborg. 
They justly deserve the place of honour amongst 
the buildings erected by King Christian IV., but 
the list is a very long one, so long, in fact, that it 
would not be possible to give even passing men- 
tion of them all. This will be better understood 
when I say that the number of new towns founded 
by Christian IV. is considerable. In the year 
1617 he founded Christianshavn, in the island 
of Amak, now a part of Copenhagen; in 1624 
Christiania, the capital of Norway, sprang into 
existence at his bidding; in 1641 Christansand, 
in 1614 Christianstad, in 
in 1632 Christianspriis, on the 
Fjord, &c. In built a 


likewise in Norway; 


Sweden: Kiel 


Copenhagen he large 


Christian IV. 


Students’ Home, still in use, and opposite it the 
famous Round Tower, with the adjoining church 
of the the old church of the 
Saviour (rebuilt by Christian V.), the Church of 
the Navy, a large armoury, the large couplet of 
Nyboder, contained 
dwellings for the Navy, the Exchange, and several 
other buildings. 
the 


Trinity; he built 


streets known as which 


Among single buildings the Exchange 
carries off the palm; it is highly original and 
picturesque, and well adapted for its purpose. 
It does not possess the imposing elevation of 
either of the two castles already described, but its 
lines are effective 


gether a fine 


and the details excellent, alto- 
specimen of Dutch Renaissance. 
Sandstone ornament is extensively used with dis- 
creet there is 


taste ; no suspicion of overloading 


or excess. We give an illustration of one of the 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, COPENHAGEN. 


gables or end portals, which, decorated with 
pillars, is a pleasing example of the style. The 
most conspicuous feature, however, is the spire, 
placed in the centre of the building. It is formed 
of four huge dragons, the heads and claws of 
which single themselves out at the bottom, whilst 
their twisted bodies and tails make a quain and 
graceful spire. The dimensions of the Exchange 
are considerable, the length being some 412 feet 
and the breadth about 60 feet. It consists of two 
storeys, of which the ground floor, formerly con- 
taining various shops and stores, is given up to 
several more or less public offices, whilst on the 
first floor, the principal storey, the Exchange, with 
its various auxiliary rooms and offices, occupies 
the greater portion. The building now belongs 
to the Copenhagen Chamber of Commerce, or, 
perhaps, more correctly, Society of Merchants, 
one of the conditions of the transfer being this, 
that the exterior should always be maintained in 
the original style. 


The Church of the Navy was not originally 
built fora church. It was first used for various 
purposes—mint, anchor smithy, &c., but in the 
year 1619 King Christian transformed it into a 
church “ for all those who serve in His Majesty’s 
Navy, armoury, brew-house, bake-house, coopers’- 





house, smithy, and stables,”’ the church lying in 
the immediate vicinity of the castle. It took 
the name it still bears from the Navy, and the 
admirals have their own pew there. The new 
church soon proved too small, and during the 
years 1639-41 the King added two wings, pro- 
ceeding from the middle of the original building, 
the church thus becoming what is generally called 
a cross-church, the centre being adorned by a 
spire, open and octangular, as are most of the 
spires built by Christian IV., although it cannot 
in beauty vie with some of its sisters. The church, 
like the Exchange, is built of red brick, with sand- 
stone ornamentation, the latter, however, on a 
much more limited scale. The dimensions are 
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comparatively small; length barely 170 feet, 
height to the top of the roof 53 feet. The altar 
and the pulpit are carved oak, and very fine speci- 
mens of a craft which flourished during the reign 
of this King. A number of epitaphs ornament 
the interior of the church, which has otherwise 
undergone various changes. 

One of the best-known and most peculiar of 
the buildings of Christian IV. is the Round 
Tower, on the top of which the Royal observa- 
tory formerly was installed. It is a circular 
straight up-and-down tower, about 50 feet in 
diameter and 114 feet high. It consists of an 
inner and outer shell, between which a winding 
roadway, supported by arches, leads to the top. 
This singular access has been the scene of many 
strange feats, conspicuous amongst which are 
those of Tsar Peter the Great and his Empress, 
the Tsar riding up and down it and the Empress 
driving up the tower in a carriage and four. The 


tower is situated in the very centre of Copenhagen, 





PLAN OF THE CHURCH OF THE NAVY, COPENHAGEN. 


H 2 





and from its top is a magnificent view of the 
Danish capital. It seems a pity that this tower 
was not allowed to stand isolated ; one end of the 
Church of the Trinity adjoins it. 

It is with great reluctance that I leave King 
Christian IV., the Royal master-builder. I hope 
that this cursory and altogether inadequate men- 
tion of his work may serve to make it better and 
more widely known, for there is no doubt that as 
an exponent and modifier of Dutch Renaissance 
he deserves the highest honours. His greatest rival 
is, probably, his own father, King Frederick IL., 
inasmuch as it was during his reign that the 
magnificent Kronborg Castle at Elsinore, an easy 
drive from Fredericksborg, was erected. A friend 
of mine, a well-known architect, who has recently 
1eturned from a lengthy tour through most 
European countries, during which he made a 
special study of Dutch Renaissance, unhesitatinglyv 
pronounced these two castles, Kronborg and 
Fredericksborg, not only as unsurpassed but. «cs 
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unequalled. And these two buildings have the 
additional charm of varying very materially from 
each other, the difference including that of build- 
ing material, Kronborg being a grey historic pile, 
though unlike the buildings the phrase suggests 
to an Englishman. 

Kronborg was not intended solely for a royal 
palace; it was also, and principally, built for a 
stronghold at the entrance to the Sound, right on 
whose borders it stands. It will also be observed 
from the plan that the outer walls on the two 
sides facing the Sound are much heavier than 
those on the other sides. It was, besides, fortified 
with bastions and moats and ramparts. Prior to 
the present castle there had been two earlier 
castles at Elsinore (‘‘ Flynderborg” and ‘‘ Kro- 
gen’); but King Frederick discarded the latter 
name and decreed, on January 24th, 1577, that 
the new castle should henceforward be known as 

















GROUND PLAN OF THE CASTLE OF KRONBORG. BUILT 


Kroneborg, the ‘te’ having since disappeared 
from the name. 

Kronborg consists of four wings and is em- 
bellished with five towers, of which the four carry 
beautiful spires, whilst the fifth, the south-western 
tower, terminates ina plateau or platform, from 


which there is a splendid view of the town itself 


and its picturesque surroundings. The interior 
tower, in the centre of the southern wing, is the 


most important, its spire rising to a height of 


about 185 feet. The spice of the outside tower, 
uniting the northern and the western wing, is 
about 160 feet high. Kronborg is ‘every inch a 
nobleman ”; its beautiful lines and fine propor- 
tion, its mellow grey walls and the ancient patina 
of its copper roofing, all combining to produce an 
unmistakable effect of subtle and restful distinc- 
tion, further enhanced by its charming situation 


at the very edge of the Sound. The building of 
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Kronborg extended over a number of years, during 
which King Frederick paid much attention to its 
progress, although he cannot be credited with 
having himself supplied the designs. The honour 
of these must probably be divided between two 
men, Hans Paaske, under whose auspices the first 
portion of- the castle was erected, and Anthonius 
von Oberg, who afterwards superintended the 
building, the former having been called elsewhere 
by the king. A considerable number of years 
elapsed between the commencement and the com- 
pletion of the castle, during which important 
changes were made in the plans, so much so, in 
fact, that they quickly affected the whole appear- 
ance of the castle. The original builder had, 
true to the traditions of the Netherlands Re- 
naissance, chosen red brick for his material, and 
considerable portions of the castle are even 
understood to have been almost completed in red 














KRONBORG FROM THE SOUND. 


brick ; but Oberg was in favour of a white or grey 
stone, and he succeeded in carrying his way—a 
decision at which one must rejoice, for surely a 
whitish-grey, mellowed and softened by time, is 
an ideal colouring. Kronborg possesses many 
excellent details in the way of ornamentation, 
foremost amongst which, probably, must be men- 
tioned the outer portal with its four pillars. 
Between the middle pillars projects the lower 
portion of a small but very fine bay-window. The 
roomy courtyard was originally decorated with a 
quaint and picturesque fountain, but this was 
carried off by the Swedish king, Carl Gustaf, in 
the year 1659. 


Mr. Brummer, the well-known 
Danish architect, was, however, lucky enough to 
come upon some old design—the fountain hailed 
from Niiremberg; he has re-constructed a model, 
which is very ingeniously inserted in the photo- 
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graph, showing the courtyard, which, it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped, it will again, ere long, adorn. 
Whilst otherwise the exterior of the castle has 
been singularly well preserved, in spite of a serious 
fire in the year 1629, the interior has undergone 
many changes, and it is now very far from being 
what its royal builder had intended. He called 
in several foreign painters and craftsmen of mark, 
of whom, one, Hans Knieper, was cornmissioned 
to make a number of tapestries for the Knights’ 
Hall, representing the kings—one hundred and 
eleven in number—who, prior to Frederick II., had 
The Knights’ Hall, how- 
ever, has been divided into several smaller rooms, 


reigned in Denmark. 


and the tapestries, or at least some of them, are 
now at one of the Copenhagen museums. 

In the year 1585 the scaffoldings were removed, 
and the castle impressed everybody with its 
beauty. It was pronounced the finest castle, not 
only in Scandinavia, but in all Europe, perhaps 
more justly so than most might be inclined to 
admit. It now contains a picture gallery, but the 
greater portion is used for military purposes, in 
spite of which not a little of its former interior 
beauty remains in the shape of various decora- 
tions, inner doors, as “elaborate in their design 
and ornamentation as an old Spanish cabinet, etc. 
l‘rederick II. spared neither trouble nor expense 
in making Kronborg perfect in every respect, and 
he had the satisfaction of seeing it finished before 
his death (1588). Christian IV. was also very 
fond of the castle and often resided there. At 
Kronborg was solemnized, in the year 1589, the 
marriage of King James VI. of Scotland with 
Princess Anna of Denmark, a sister of King 
Christian IV., and the following year King James 
and his Queen stayed some time at Kronborg, 
and were present at the wedding of Princess 
Elisabeth of Denmark. Christian IV. 
proof of his love for Kronborg by promptly re- 
storing the castle after the disastrous fire in the 
month of September 1629, in spite of the some- 
what unsatisfactory state of his exchequer. Also 
the later kings of Denmark often lived in of! 
paid visits to Kronborg, and many fétes were held 
there. But also memories of sterner and sadder 


gave a 


doings are attached to the beautiful castle on the 
borders of the Sound; memories of warfare, of 
On January 17th, 1772, 
Queen Caroline Mathilde of Denmark, Princess 
of Wales, was conveyed to Kronborg with her 
infant daughter, Louise Augusta, to be kept there 


sorrow and parting. 


as a prisoner after Struensee’s fall, until the young 
Queen, not yet twenty-one, on May 30th, went on 
board an English man-of war, never again to see 
her little daughter or her adopted country. 


GEORG BROCHNER. 
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Dutch Architecture in Ceylon. 


PART I. 
In a work published in 1900,* Mrs, 
Trotter gives a number of sketches and engrav- 
ings from photographs of the ‘Old Colonial 


Houses of the Cape of Good Hope,”’ with brief 


descriptions of them, and the subject has been 
treated from a more technical point of view in an 
article published in THE ARCHITECTURAL RE- 
VIEW, by Mr. Arthur H. Reid (Vol. vili., pp. 147- 
152 and 220-225), which is also illustrated. The 
article is a fitting supplement to the book, and 
the illustrations in both serve to show what in- 
teresting and picturesque old buildings still remain 
in the Cape Colony as relics of the Dutch occu- 
pation, which ended in the first decade of last 
century. 

The present writer has been much struck with 


the similarity in the appearance and details of 


these buildings to what he has been accustomed 
to see in the maritime towns of Ceylon. The 


same gables, doorways, windows, stoeps, garden 


* London. B. T. Batsford, publisher, 94, High Ho!born 


walls, outside staircases, the same fort gateways, 
churches, belfries, are to be found in Ceylon as 
those that we find depicted in these illustrations. 
The explanation is that the Dutch East India 
Company that ruled at the Cape for a century 
and a half, also occupied the maritime ports of 
Ceylon for almost exactly the same period, leaving 
the island only a few years before its rule céased 
at the Cape. So it comes about that even the 
cover of Mrs. Trotter’s book is suggestive of Cey- 
lon, for on it we find the same monogram that 
confronts us from the gateways of the old Ceylon 
forts, and on the copper coins that are still to be 
met with in the bazaars—not now, however, 
fulfilling their original function, but for sale as old 
metal. It is the monogram of the company, and 
in this same shape cut in stone or wood, cast in 
metal, on cannon, swords and bayonets and coins, 
graved on glass or painted on Delft, it went 
wherever the company went.* 


* By resolution of 28th February, 1603, it was decided that 
the monogram should be of the shape depicted in Illustration 1, 
p. 108, and that the letters shouid be blue on a silver field. 





FIG, 3.—GATEWAY, STAR FORT, MATARA. 
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FIG. 4.—ENTRANCE TO FORT FREDERICK, TRINCOMALEF, 


THE GATEWAY FROM INSIDE THE FORT. 

The Dutch buildings extant in Ceylon are of 
course not so elaborate nor in such good preserva- 
tion as those in the Cape Colony, and the in- 
feriority on the part of Ceylon is_ sufficiently 
explained by its tropical climate, with the twofold 
result of a much smaller colonisation by the 
Dutch and a more rapid decay of the buildings, 
perhaps also by the use of inferior materials of 
construction. 

There remain, however, several interesting old 
Dutch buildings, especially the churches, in regard 
to which Ceylon would appear, if anything, to 
have the advantage over the more important 
colony; and it seems a pity that some attempt 
should not be made to do for Ceylon what the 
writers referred to above have done for the Cape, 
before modern changes sweep away these relics of 
Dutch rule. The present writer has, during a 
residence of more than twenty years in the island, 
taken pains to leave no considerable Dutch build- 
ing unvisited, as well as to provide himself with 
sketches or photographs of most of them, and 
though not an architect, has, in the present paper, 
essayed a task which might otherwise be un- 
attempted. 


The last century saw the removal or moderniza- 
tion of many old Dutch both by 
Europeans and natives, especially in the Colombo 
Fort and Pettah. 
European trade have removed not merely the 


buildings, 
In the former, the necessities of 


fort itself, but also nearly every building within 
it that had a distinctly Dutch appearance, and to 
find one now in its streets requires some search. 
The streets of the Dutch quarter of a Ceylon 
town * usually had on each side of them a long 
row of one-storied houses with low-pitched roofs 
and deep verandahs or stoeps, the latter sup- 
ported by tall and slender wooden pillars, while 
along the outer edge of the verandah of each 
house was a wooden railing separating it from 
the street, which was a few feet below it; so that 
the perspective showed two long rows of these 
pillars diminishing in the distance. What variety 
there was, arose from the different shapes of the 
end-gables cf each house, the different colours 
of the woodwork—the Dutch have always been 


* This was either within the walls of the fort, as at Colombo, 
Galle, and Matara, or just outside it--'‘The Pettah’’--as at 
Jaffna, Negombo, Kalutara, etc. 
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fond of bright colours—and, on closer inspection, 
from the variety of ornamental fanlights and door- 
way lintels. Nowadays these wooden pillars 
have in many cases given way to pillars built of 
brick and plaster, not perhaps to the advantage 
of the picturesque, and the line of the street 
is often broken by the substitution for the over- 
hanging eaves of an old house of a new two-storey 
house with a pretentious plaster facade, embody- 
ing the native conception of European architecture 
—whitewashed and spick-and-span to start with, 
but in a year or two weather-stained into shabbi- 
ness. 

I have referred to the forts that were built by 
the Dutch at every station of importance held by 
them on the coast or inland as far as their terri- 
tories extended. A detailed description of these 
is not necessary, as there is nothing distinctively 
Dutch about them except in their gateways.* 
The gateways are usually surmounted by the 
coat-of-arms of the state or the monogram of the 
company and the date of the erection of the fort. 
There was generally a belfry on one of the walls. 
The Colombo Fort was demolished thirty or 
forty years ago, when two or three fine gateways 
were destroyed. That at Jaffna, in the north of 
the island, owing to the drier climate and the 
materials of which the fort is built, viz., coral, is 
in excellent preservation, though it has suffered in 
the past from vandalism. 

At Galle the preservation of the fort, which, 
like the Colombo Fort, included within it a great 
part of the Dutch settlement, gives the place the 
appearance of a walled town. Its demolition was 
threatened some years ago, but for the present it 
is safe. There are smaller forts at Batticaloa, 
Matara, and Tangalle, and a few remains at 
Negombo, Kalutara, and at some places a few 
miles inland from the coastline. 

Next we come to the churches. One at Co- 
lombo and one at Galle had been demolished 
before the British occupation. There are, how- 
ever, churches in good preservation at Colombo, 
Jaffna, Galle, and Matara, which belong or be- 
longed to the Dutch Reformed Church. There 
are others in the Jaffna Peninsula, some in ruins, 
some rebuilt out of all likeness to their original 
design. Some have disappeared altogether, as at 
Negombo and Batticaloa, as well as the two 
referred to as having been demolished at Colombo 


* The gateway of one of the two forts at Matara, in the 
Southern Province--‘‘The Star Fort,” as it is now called from 
its shape, though its official name was the ‘‘ Redoute Van Eck”’ 
has over it the arms and initials of Governor Van Eck, carved 
in wood with a wooden tympanum, on which is carved the 
monogram of the company, surrounded by a floriated design 
(see Fig. 3). This woodwork is still in excellent preservation, 
though it was done in 1763. 


and Galle. While on this subject, I must take 
leave to dissent, at any rate as regards Ceylon, 
from an opinion expressed by no less an authority 
than Mr. James Fergusson in his “ History of the 
Modern Styles of Architecture” (p. 468), that 
‘the Dutch have done very little in their settle- 
ments. Their churches, which are few and far 
between, are of the worst class of meeting-house 
architecture.” On the contrary, wherever they 
had a station of any importance, the Dutch in 
Ceylon erected a church,* and the church was the 
best building in the station. It was always sub- 
stantially built; and one is rather surprised to find 
that the Dutch, though Calvinists, have departed so 
far as they have done from the meeting-house type 
in their ecclesiastical buildings. The churches at 
Colombo (Wolvendahl) and at Jaffna are large cruci- 
form buildings (Figs. 6 and 7) with a central tower 
or lantern; large doorways and windows with 
arched lintels ; pulpit, not in the centre of the wall 
as in the meeting-house, but at the intersection of 
the transept and what we should call the chancel 
or choir, with carved sounding-boards over them, 
and large pews or stalls for the civil and military 
officials and for the elders and deacons. At 
Jaffna the ‘‘ Commandeur’s” pew occupies the 
angle of the chancel and transepts opposite the 
pulpit, and stalls on each side of the chancel 
remind one of the medieval arrangements (Figs. 
g, 10). At Wolvendahl the pulpit occupies one 
corner of the intersection, and a large pew or stall 
each of the other three corners. On the walls are 
memorial tablets of stone or wood, with armorial 
bearings blazoned ‘in colours, supplemented by 
insignia such as batons, swords, and_ spurs. 
Though these buildings are of course designed in 
the quasi-classical or Renaissance style of the 
period, they are instinct with the medizval 
spirit, and their interiors, with their massive 
walls and deeply recessed and heavily mullioned 
and many-paned windows, are solemn. and 
church-like, with little of the meeting-house about 
them. 

Both the masonry and the woodwork are solid 
and substantial, and altogether these two build- 
ings and the church at Galle contrast favourably 


* In the populous Jaffna Peninsula alone they had a church 
in each of the thirty-two parishes into which the district had 
been divided, and ‘the substantial walls of many of them were 
standing ’’ when the American missionaries entered into posses- 
sion of them twenty years after the Dutch had left the Island. 
The Batticotta church, even though one-third of it at the ‘east 
end"’ has been partitioned off as a dwelling-house, can accom- 
modate 2,000 people (Report of the American Ceylon Mission, 
1896). I think myself, however, that the division of the Penin- 
sula into parishes, as well as many of the church buildings, in- 
cluding Batticotta, were a legacy from the Portuguese, though 
the Dutch kept up the former and preserved or rebuilt the 
latte~. 
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FIG, 5.--CHURCH AT GALLE. 
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FIG, 0.—WOLVENDAHL CHURCH, COLOMBO. 
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FIG. 7.—DUTCH CHURCH, JAFFNA. 


with churches erected in the island at a later 
period for the use of the Anglican Church.’ 

The writer has not visited Batavia, but Heydt,} 
who visited India, Ceylon, and Batavia about 
1736, and made sketches of the principal Dutch 
forts and other buildings in those countries, gives 
a drawing and plan of the Dutch church at 
Batavia, which show a large classical building of 
a design which I should consider creditable for the 
place at and period in which the church was 
erected, with a central dome of good proportions. 
Possibly this church is not now in existence, but 
in any case I should say the opinion quoted has 
been formed on insufficient data. 

The Jaffna church is situated within the 
walls of the fort. Its quaint gables, belfry, 
central tower, large two-light windows, with a 
circular opening above the lights under a general 


arch, giving it a touch of Romanesque, make it very 


* The pulpits are of the usual hexagonal or octagonal shape, 
those at Wolvendahl and Galle being attached to one of the 
walls, and that at Jaffna springing out of a central column. (The 
photograph, Fig. 12, does not show this, as the column is 
hidden by the precentor’s or clerk’s desk in front of it; but this 
two-decker arrangement may be an addition made in Anglican 
times, as are the altar rails. Wolvendahl has a quaint crown- 
shaped sounding-board. The organ galleries at Galle and Jaffna 
have a very Dutch look about them. That at Galle is at the 
‘‘west”’ end and is a regular gallery (Fig. 11). That at Jaffna 
(Fig. 10) is a platform supported by heavy turned legs, and 
having a panelled front with a carved wooden valance. The 
centre panel is a representation of King David harping ; this is 
painted in different colours 

¢ ‘‘Allerneuster Geographisch und Topographischer Schau- 
Platz von Africa und Ost-Indien Von Johann Wolffgang 
Heydt. Willhermsdorff, 1744 


VOL. II.—I. 








picturesque, especially when seen over the fort 
wall and moat. The central tower of the Wol- 
vendahl church seems at one time to have partially 
collapsed, and is now like that of the Jaffna 
church, rather squat. It is topped with a slated 
roof of modern construction. Judging from 
Heydt’s picture, the tiled roof of the Jaffna 
church was in his time more spire-like than it is 
at present, and the apex was surmounted by the 
conventional cock, which remained, in fact, until 
well on in the last century. 


The Colombo and Galle churches are still in 
regular use by congregations of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, though the Dutch language has 
been forgotten. The Jaffna church belongs to the 
Government, which preserves it for its antiquarian 
interest. The church at Batticotta is of a 
different type altogether from these churches. It 
consists of a long nave with side aisles all under 
one roof, the aisles divided internally from the 
nave by massive pillars of masonry, eight or ten 
on each side and over a yard in diameter. A 
Dutch inscription over the doorway gives the date 
as 1678; but this is probably the date of the repair 
or rebuilding by the Dutch of the church. I 
am inclined to think, from the plan, that this is 
one of the old Portuguese churches of the Jaffna 
Peninsula. The inscription runs: (“f Doen maken 
door den Heer Commandeur Laurens Pyl, Anno 
1678.) This may refer to the rebuilding only. 
The facade is apparently Dutch. 


This departure of the Dutch from the meeting- 
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house model in their churches * is no doubt due 
to the fact that in their beloved Netherlands they 
were accustomed to worship in large medizval 
churches, shorn, it is true, of most of their orna- 
mental details, such as tracery, carved work, and 
painting, and adapted to the Reformed worship, 
but still in the main preserving their most charac- 
teristic features—nave, choir, transepts, and 
tower, elaborate pulpit and sounding-boards, 
stalls, organ, and organ gallery. When their 
merchants and officials in the East had to pro- 
vide themselves with churches, they made them 
as like as possible in form to the churches of their 
native land, preserving at least the main features 
and plan, if not the details, of medizval architec- 


* Whether the Batticotta church is Portuguese or Dutch in 
plan, it, as well as the other three churches mentioned, is cer- 
tainly a departure from this model, which regards a church 
merely as a preaching room. The American Mission report 
complains of the Batticotta church that, ‘‘ The massive pillars 
which make so brave a show hide the speaker from a consider- 
able part of the room (sic), and are about as much a hindrance 
as a help.’’ Accordingly, it has been made as much like a 
meeting-housefas - possible. 








FIG. 8.—INTERIOR OF THE DUTCH CHURCH, GALLE. 


ture. In an age which was incapable anywhere 
in Europe of building in true Gothic, it could 
hardly be expected that the Dutch in the East 
could have done more than they did. The 
churches at Colombo, Jaffna, and Batavia com- 
pare favourably with many churches of the same 
size erected in England at the same period,* and 
they had, if anything, less of the meeting-house 
type about them. 

The most characteristically Dutch church in 
Ceylon, perhaps, is the church at Galle. It is of 
quasi-cruciform shape, with very shallow tran- 
septs, but it is the gables that give it its distinc- 
tively Dutch appearance. They are the best 
examples of the Dutch gable to be found in 
Ceylon. The gables of the Jaffna church are not 
of so markedly a Dutch shape, while those of the 
Wolvendahl church are more of the ordinary 
Renaissance or Italian character. 

This introduces me to the subject of the Dutch 


* The church at Jaffna bears the date 1706, that at Wolven- 
lahl, 1749. The Galle church was probably built about 1755 
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and Belgium, in which he thinks this form 
of gable had its origin. 

Though, however, I call this the Dutch 
gable, I do not think there was anything 
peculiarly Dutch about it in its origin. 
The same gable is to be found in use in 
most European countries soon after the 
birth of the architecture of the Renais- 
sance. In England it is a feature of what 
we call the Elizabethan style, and there 
is a good example of it, for instance, at 
Mettingham, near Bungay, in Suffolk. 
The drawing of ‘‘A Kentish Homestead,”’ 
by G. C. Haité, in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW, Vol. III., p. 32, exhibits another.* 
The church at Gsteig, near Interlaken, 
has a saddle-back tower with gables in 














the same style, the date being 1650; and 
FIG. 9.—COMMANDEUR’S PEW, DUTCH CHURCH, JAFENA. 





gable, by which I mean the gable 
with a wavy outline which one 
has come to associate with 
Datch domestic architecture. 
The work to which I have re- 
ferred at the beginning of this 





article contains a chapter by 
t Mr. Herbert Baker, A.R.LB.A., 
the architect of Groote Schuur, 
the late Cecil Rhodes’ house in 
the Cape Colony, on “The Origin 
of the Old Cape Architecture,” 
in which he traces the develop- 
ment of the Dutch 
illustrates this, its most distinc- 


gable, and 


tive feature, from the Cape ex- 
amples, and shows their simi- 








larity to examples in Holland 





no doubt many other examples 
might be mentioned both in 
England and on the Continent. 
But the Dutch, once having 
made the discovery of this form 
of gable, seem to have taken a 
special fancy to it, and to have 
reproduced it, both at home and 
abroad, over and over again, 





with every possible variation in 
detail, and to have stuck to it 
when other countries had aban- 





doned it for more classical 
forms, or for no form at all, 
as in our street architecture of 





* See also some ‘‘ Kentish Gables" at 
Ramsgate and Broadstairs of 1615-1678, 
FIG. I1.—ORGAN GALLERY, DUTCH CHURCH, GALLE. in The Architect, Vol. XXVI. (1881), p. 107, 
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FIG 12,—PULPIT AND DESK, DUTCH CHURCH, JAFFNA. 


the latter part of the eighteenth and first halt of 
the nineteenth century. Streets and houses in 
Holland built at the same time would have been 
diversified by gables of every possible combination 
of curve and scroll-work and moulding. This gable 
has accordingly come to be regarded as distinc- 
tively Dutch. As Mr. Reid puts it, it is ** dear to 
the heart of all true Dutchmen, and in the treat- 
ment of it they excelled,” and they carried it with 
them to their colonies. Mr. Baker finds three main 
types of it at the Cape, and we have probably as 
many in Ceylon. 

He describes what he thinks is an Amsterdam 
type, ‘“‘two vertical bordering lines, with spread- 
ing scrolls at the sides.””. We have an example of 
this in the gables of the Wolvendahl church, 
though the influence of the classicism then pre- 
valent (1749) is seen in the substitution of a pedi- 
ment for the wavy outline of an earlier period, the 
flat pilasters supporting it, and the breaking up of 
the surface of the wall by horizontal lines so as 
to suggest that it is constructed of blocks of stone. 
A variety of this gable is to be seen in a house in 
the Fort of Colombo. The date is probably 1684. 

Mr. Baker distinguishes another type of Cape 
gable by ‘its peculiar characteristic, the scroll 
running in graceful lines over the surface of the 
wall,’ and considers it admirably suited to plaster. 
He thinks this type ‘an undoubtedly original 


form,” and states that nothing exactly like it is to 
be found in Holland or Belgium, that ‘a similar 
type of gable existed formerly in Amsterdam, but 
none exist at the present day.” It is, however, 
not peculiar to the Cape, for it is to be found in 
Ceylon, where, as at the Cape, all these gables 
are plastered over. A good example of it is to be 
seen in the gable of the Galle church. Its origin, 
says Mr. Baker, is to be found in Belgium also, 
‘the same peculiar feature of the scrolls running 
over the walls can be observed in the monster 
fronts of the rich guild houses in Antwerp and in 
the simple plaster gables of the Cape farmhouse— 
the rude attempt of a colonial craftsman to copy 
what he remembered of the buildings of his native 
town.” This feature will be noticed also in the 
Galle example. In Ceylon at the present day we 
have no Dutch farms or country houses. If there 
were at any time in Ceylon houses of the Cape 
style showing one or more gables in the front 
elevation—and it seems probable that there were, 
as some of the Dutch officials had country houses 
standing in extensive grounds—they have dis- 
appeared, or have been modernised, and Dutch 
domestic architecture in Ceylon is the architecture 
of the street only. For the most part, except in 


the churches, the craftsman had to confine himself 


to the end gables of the houses of a street. The 
front elevation, consisting merely of a roof carried 
over a verandah supported by wooden pillars, 
afforded no scope for more elaborate work. The 
commoner form of gable in Ceylon was, therefore, 
of a similar type. Each slope is formed of scroll- 
work, something in the shape of the ordinary 
‘bracket ’’ used in writing, moulded in plaster. 
There is a vase, or a leaf, or a ball, on a pedestal 
at each end, and another similarly mounted caps 
the apex.* 

Another feature of the Cape gables which 
struck Mr. Baker was ‘an unusual double scroll,” 
as seen also in an Antwerp house. The same 
feature is found in the gable of the Galle church, 
and I think from this circumstance that its origin 
must be looked for not in Belgium but in Holland, 
the home of the Reformed Church. 

Simpler forms than any of the foregoing are to 
be seen in the end gable of what is now a large 
European store in the Colombo Fort, and in the 
gables of the church at Matara. In the latter, 
the tout ensemble strikes one at once as very 
Dutch. The date over the doorway is 1767 
but this may be the date of its repair, as in 
the case of Batticotta, for the church certainly 
existed in Heydt’s time. A still simpler form of 
gable, which, in my opinion, is of very early date, 


* Mr. Baker notes that in the Cape gables ‘‘a vase is some 
times added where the scroll broadens out.”’ 
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is to be seen in the facades of the Batticotta and 
Kalpitiya churches,* and in the gateway of the 
fort at the latter place. The small pyramidal- 
shaped pinnacles may be compared with those on 
the tower of the church at Gsteig. They appear 
also, but more squat in shape, on the gateway of 
the Mannar Fort. 

It may be laid down as an axiom that whenever 


* The front porch or verandah of the Kalpitiya church, 
which has a flat roof and is supported by Corinthian pillars, 
seems to be an addition made early last century 


the Dutch built a gable, however simple, they 
endeavoured to ornament it in some way with 
plaster mouldings and finials. Reduced to its 
most primitive form, the gable sometimes con- 
sisted of a triangle on the top of a rectangular 
wall. But there was a. moulding of some kind 
along the sides, and the three angles were sur- 
mounted by pedestals with their ornaments. One 
can always, in Ceylon, detect a Dutch gable by 
this peculiarity, as well as by the substantial 
character of the work. 


(To be continued.) 














HOUSE AT SONNING. LOOKING SOUTH-WEST. E. L 
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LUTYENS, ARCHITECT. 


Cc URRENT ARCHITECTURE. 


HousE AT SONNING.—This house has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. E. L. Lutyens. 


The walls are faced with small Dutch bricks and 


the roof is covered with red tiles. A feature of 


the design has been the arrangement and laying 
out of the grounds, the disposition of which is 
shown on the site plan on the opposite page. 
We also give a ground plan of the house, which 


is shown blocked in on the site plan. 
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HOUSE AT SONNING, FROM THE WEST. 


E. L. LUTYENS, ARCHITECT. 


Books. 


OOKBINDING AND THE CARE OF 
BOOKS. 
\ Text Book for Bookbinders and Librarians. By Douglas 
Cockerell. London: John Hogg. 1got. 

Tuis is the first of a series, ‘‘ The Artistic 
Crafts Series of Technical Handbooks,” edited by 
Professor Lethaby, and springing, doubtless, from the 
experience of teachers at the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts. Of these Mr. Cockerell is one, and his 
little book is a thoroughly business-like handbook to 
its subject. The exposition is clear, aided by well- 
devised woodcuts, and the pupil is taken through all 
the processes in succession from the arrival of the 
book to be bound in the shop till its delivery into the 
customer's hands. Useful chapters are added on 
leather, paper, and so forth; and citations are given 
from the Report of the Committee of the Society of 
Arts on leather for bookbinding. It is one of the 


plagues of the modern binder that the old trustworthy 
sources of leather are giving out, and that the showy 
skins on the market are frequently doctored in manu- 
facture and dyeing in sucha way that they decay with- 
inatwelvemonth. Mr. Cockerell suggests that some 
public body should undertake the testing and stamp- 
ing of leather for this purpose. It is part of the plan 
of this series to give advice on design as well as 
workmanship—a more debateable ground than the 
other; but Mr. Cockerell’s hints to the beginner 
under this head are sound enough. A further section 
deals with the dangers to which bound books are 
liable, and their preservation. Finally, detailed forms 
of specification are furnished. A few photographic re- 
productions of bindings are added at the end. By the 
use of woodcuts in the text, glazed paper in the main 
body of the book has been avoided, and the binding is 
a model of a simple cloth and paper case. 

















